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It may be mentioned, that Menomonie, not 
having been reduced to writing, and some 
knowledge of Chippewa being common among 
all the north-western tribes, books have been 
published in it, which have been made use of 
by missionaries, among several nations, in that 
portion of our country. 

The Indians spent more than an hour in 
this exercise, and some one expressing a fear, 
that they would weary themselves, Lamotte 
answered, that they could spend the whole 
night, in that manner, without fatigue. 

The Friends prepared, early next morning, 
to start from Green Bay for Fond-du-lac, in 
company. One of them had business there, 
and the other would proceed onward, via Mil- 
waukie, Chicago, Detroit, &c., to New York, 
for the specie. They thought they had taken 
a final leave of the poor Menomonies, and | 

The time of the Indians’ departure, afier the | should have no more intercourse with them. 
close of the agent’s council, was another pe- | But this, it appeared, was not yet to be the case. 
riod of anxiety, on their account. 
standing their good conduct thus far, and the | these oppressed ones had not yet found suffi- 
signal failure, in every particular, of those who |cient vent. ‘They longed to pour forth the 
had prophesied evil concerning them, continu-| expression of their sorrows, once more, into 
ally, the false prophets ventured, once more, | sympathetic bosoms—to deepen the impression 
to raise their boding voices, Yet, in all this,| which they had already made, and to stimu- 
the Menomonie sinned not, nor did aught to} late their friends still further to make an effec- 
forfeit the character for self-denia!, which he | tual effort for their relief. Such opportunities 
had won so well. were rare; for the face of a sincere friend of 

It was said :—* These Indians will not go| their race, bearing a white skin, had seldom 
off, without a frolic, at the last ; such a thing | been seen among them. 
was never heard of; they will treat resolution,| At 5 o’clock, on the morning of the 22d, as 
now, to a certainty.” But this was error or) the Friends were about to pass out of the Fort, | 
calumny. Oshkosh, perhaps, the most liable they found Lamotte, Oshkehenannew, Tahko, 
of his nation to be overcome by the seductions Carron, and some others, assembled in the) 
of the fire-water, as if fearful of his weakness | porch, in front of their quarters, with an inter- | 
and still desirous not to wound the feelings and | preter, named George Johnson, of Green Bay. 
disappoint the hopes of his new friends, avoid- | They requested an audience. ‘They wanted, 
ed exposure to temptation, by immediately | they said, to send a message and to claim the 
embarking in his canoes, with all his own intercession of the Commissioner, with their | 
company, though the day was far advanced | Great Father, at Washington. They were 
and evening at hand. He proceeded home- 
ward, the Friends were told, without stopping 
at the town. He thus escaped snares, which, | notice of them. 
no doubt, were prepared for him, and proved} Carron spoke first, and began by saying, 
himself to be possessed of a greater share of| that ‘ he was a member of the Roman Catho- 
virtue than had been ascribed to him. lic church, and lived in the fear of God, and 

Most of the other chiefs, with their respec-| would not tell a lie.” (This, he said, proba- 


All communications, except those relating immedi- 
ately to the financial concerns of the paper, should be 
addressed to the Editor. 





For “ The Friend,” 


Visit to the Menomonies. 
(Continued from page 131.) 





afraid their messages, heretofore, had not| 
reached him, or he would have taken some} 





tive attendants, also went away, that evening, | bly, in consequence of a charge made against 
and al', without a single exception, known to| him, by the Indian agent, in council, the day 
the Friends, departed with the sobriety they | before, of misrepresenting the sentiments of the 





was the Sioux they so much dreaded ; a fero- 
cious race, perpetually at war with all others.) 
Carron further said, that “ they felt like men 
going to meet death ; they expected that most 
of them would perish by violence. They spoke 
thus to the Commissioner, because he was a 
good and true man, and the only one the Gov- 
ernment had ever sent among them, who seem- 
ed to feel for them ; and they hoped, he would 
repeat their words to their Great Father. 
They did not refuse to go, if it was his will— 
they were now preparing to send their young 
men, to explore the country ; but, at the thought 
of going, their hearts rose into their throats.” 

The Commissioner, most willingly, promised 
to communicate to the President all that Car- 
ron had confided to him, but kindly cautioned 
the chief not to build upon that; for, however 
friendly the feelings of the Quakers, they had 
no influence in the Government. He was 
fearful lest such a promise might raise in the 


Notwith- |The grief which preyed upon the hearts of | heart of the poor Indian, hopes never to be 


realized ;— 


“ Which would but lead him to a worse relapse 
And heavier fall.” 


Tah-ko then spoke .—“ They were afraid, 
their Great Father thought no more of them, 
than of so aiany cattle; for they had cried to 
him and he took no notice of their cry. It 
seemed as if there was no mercy for them— 
they had no friend upon earth. In their extre- 
mity, they could only look up to heaven, for 
mercy.” 

The appeals of the helpless and afflicted 
people, so free from all expression of bitter- 
ness, or even irritation against their oppress- 
ors, were deeply affecting. They were like 
the feeble wail of one who finds himself in the 
grasp of a mighty Power, from whom, resist- 
ance or reproach would but call down speedier 
destruction. 

The Commissioner told these poor people, 
that he could not express the extent of his 
sympathy for them; that his feelings would 
not permit him to speak many words; that he 
looked upon them as brothers, and so bade 
them farewell. 

Men, women and children pressed forward, 
to give a parting salutation to the Friends, who 
separated from them with much feeling. 

The week passed at the old Fort, in compa- 


had observed throughout. Only the Roman | other chiefs, in relation to the place of pay-| ny with the Menomonies, had been one of deep 


Catholic company remained in the Fort that| ment of the $30,000.) 
night, and they closed the occupations of the 


stances, was gratifying to the feelings of the} destruction, and that, if it must be that they 
Friends and consistent with the profession of | were to come to nothing, they would rather it 
the Indians, by assembling together, men and | should happen in their old homes, than in a 
women, in one of their apartments, and sing-| strange land, In going there, they would be 
ing, in plaintive tones, the hymns which had | going among enemies, who were more power- 
been taught them, in the Chippewa language.|ful than they.” (Johnson explained, that it 








interest and much satisfaction. If, under Pro- 


He said, that ‘all of them looked upon their | vidence, the Indians should derive any perma- 
day, in a manner, which, under the circum. | removal to the Crow-wing river, as an act of | 


nent benefit from it, whether moral or tempo- 
ral, that satisfaction would be greatly increased. 
The Friends were enabled, during the brief 
period of their sojourn together, at least, to 
console them with the knowledge, that the 
white man’s world still contained those who 
felt for their sorrows, and would help them, if 
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load of the suffering. ‘They were a people 


naturally disposed to cheerfulness, and by no} 


means, to be set down as stoics of the woods, 
unknown to smiles or tears. Like their white 
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they could. This was not much. Yet sym- | tised in the woods, was not explained, but it | 
pathy, sometimes, wonderfully lightens the | 


seemed to sit easily upon them, like an estab- 
lished habit. It is probable that when war or 
the chase, or any other pursuit, engages the 
attention of the men, the women perform all 
the household drudgery. It appeared, how- 


brethren, they experienced the alternations of | ever, that this was no longer considered de- 


joy and sorrow, 


“ And the soul, where each reigns, 
To my heart is more dear, 
Than the soul that is steeled 
Both to joy and to care.” 

The Menomonies collected, on this occasion, 
were—men, women and children—fifiy in 
number. ‘They were, probably, not the worst 
specimens of their people, perhaps, the best. 
As has been stated before, the men were not 
imposing in appearance or deportment ; neither 
were the women. Of the latter, there were 
about twelve in the company, rather tidy in 
appearance, of medium stature ;—several, of 
comly countenances, but none remarkable for 
beauty. They wore their long, black and 
glossy tresses neatly parted, after the fashion 
of white women, but confined by a fillet only. 
Their heads, as appeared to be the general 
custom of the Indian women of that region, 
were always bare, except when the blanket or 
outer robe was drawn over them, in the form 
ofa hood. ‘They did not sustain the reputa- 
tion of their sex for volubility, their voices be- 
ing very seldoia heard. They were dressed in 
garments of blue cloth:—leggins, a narrow 
and short frock, and an anomalous sort of 
upper covering, which might be called a very 
long short-gown, The only decoration, was a 
litle embroidery and lace, on extra occasions, 
about the ankles, The narrowness of the 
frock gave them all an awkward, hobbling 
gait, preventing the’ free motion of the limbs, 
and the custom of carrying their little papooses 
and other burdens on their backs, witha band 
to aid in supporting them, across their fore- 
head, gave them an ungraceful stoop and the 
habit of projecting the head forward, with the 
face downward, This posture was most ob- 
servable in the older women, ‘The practice of 
bearing burdens, in that manner, is begun, by 
the girls, early in life. They occasionally 
relieve their mothers, by slinging the young- 
sters over their own shoulders, back to back. 
It was quite an odd sight, to behold the demure 
litle creatures, with tawny skins and coal 
black eyes, hanging, with an air of entire sat- 
isfaction, at the backs of their elder sisters, 
who appeared to be quite insensible of their 
presence. One advantage of the custom is, 
that it leaves the hands disengaged, for work 
or play. The infant, according to the old 
usage, is bound to a board and slipped into a 
birch bark case, with only the head and arms 
at liberty. 

No needle work was observed to be going 
on among the women; though that art, as well 
as porcupine-quill and bead-work, is practised 
by them, at home. Their hands appeared to 
be pretty fully occupied in the care of their 
children and the preparation of food for their 
leige lords. The young men gave them some 
aid, in the culinary department, by bringing 
water and wood, and preparing the latter for 
the fire.. Whether such courtesy was prac- 


grading to assist the weaker vessel in menial 
offices—another token of a little advance in 
civilization. What the habits of these people 
were, at home, could not always be inferred 
from proceedings, at this time. The regula- 
rity of their meals was spoken of, as an in- 
stance. ‘The holding of the council, at stated 
hours obliged them to arrange their times of 
eating, in conformity. When no such neces- 
sity exists, they are said to be altogether irre- 
gular; being only governed by the calls of 
appetite and the supply of food. 

One thing was remarkable among them, 
which could hardly have been assumed, for the 
occasion—the universal decorum which pre- 
vailed. It gave evidence of good discipline or 
an intuitive attachment to order and harmony. 
No squabbling children, contentious youths, or 
scolding wives, were to be found in the com- 
pany. If differences existed, they were hush- 
ed up. Only in one instance, did a little lad, 
who had been handled rather roughly by his 
playmate, in sport, appear, for a moment, to 
lose his temper. He rushed towards the of- 
fender, quite furiously, but, before reaching 
him, turned suddenly on his heel and walked 
quietly, in another direction, with a counte- 
nance as composed as if nothing had happened. 
The children never meddled; at least, with 
any thing belonging to the premises ; though 
many little matters were lying about, and no 
care taken to watch or secure them. Strict 
honesty prevailed with all ages. Poultfy, va- 
rious implements and household utensils, very 
desirable to these needy people, were exposed, 


night and day, yet not one of them was taken | 


oreven displaced, so far as was observed. 
The lodgings of the Friends were not locked, 
the front door being kept shut at night by a 
stick, the lower end of which rested against a 
small projection from the entry partition. No 
attempt at intrusion was ever made. Could 
one have lived in a white community, of the 
same number, for the same time, selected at 
random from the destitute, and have been able 
to render as good an account of them? The 
Menomonies are said never to steal: itis a 
crime they hold in contempt. They did not 
mind begying alittle or borrowing. But what- 
ever they borrowed, they faithfully returned. 
They showed even a disposition to be gener- 
ous, according to their small ability. One 
evening, a deer, as is the habit of the animal 
at that time of day, approached the water’s 
side, to get a drink. A young hunter spied 
and shot him. Next day, a smoking haunch 
made its appearance on the table of the 
Friends. 


(To be continued.) 
————_ 


As it is no uncommon thing for a person to 
be sincere and yet deceived, that should be a 
care that our respect to his motive, be not mis- 
taken for a consent to his error, 








From the North al e v. 8. Gaz. 
‘Review of the Weather, for Twelfth month 
(December), 1849, 


We have not much to record of special in- 
terest in the meteorology of the month. A 
pretty uniform temperature, but with variable 
skies, prevailed till the 25th, when the mer. 
/cury was 23 at sunrise, and fell to 17 at 10 
Pp. M., making a fall of 21° in about 24 hours. 
At sunrise the following day, the 26th, the 
thermometer stood at 13; and in the vicinity 
of the city was reported some degrees lower ; 
the weather moderated, however, after the 
morning, and at 2 o’clock the mercury had 
risen to 20. From this time the temperature 
continued mild, with some rain and snow, to 
the end of the month. 

The sudden accessions of cold, or loss of 
heat, which we often experience in winter, are 
usually preceded in the Atlantic portion of 
these States by a strong N. or N. W. wind; 
and the cold is commonly attributed to the 
passage of this wind over extensive surfaces of 
snow and ice. This may be true, but not to 
the extent, nor in the sense commonly under- 
stood. Snow and ice are not, necessarily, 
much colder than 32 deg., and cannot, there- 
fore, in this state, impart to another body what 
they do not possess, a temperature, for instance, 
of 13, as on the morning of the 26th ult. 
‘True, snow and ice are in some measure sus- 
ceptible, like the naked earth and rocks, of be- 
ing reduced to a very low temperature ; but 
when this occurs, they are the recipients from 
the incumbent wind, not the contributors to it, 
of this excess of cold. But having become 
thus reduced, they impart their excess to 
neighbouring bodies as does the earth, though 
less perfectly ; for the earth being a far better 
conducter of caloric than snow, imbibes heat 
faster than the latter—when of the same tem- 
perature—from the air, or other body warmer 
than itself, with which it is brought in contact ; 
and must, therefore, cool such body faster than 
does the snow. This is believed to be strictly 
true while the temperature of the warmer body 
is below 32 deg., as must always be the case 
with the wind in very cold weather. When 
above 32 deg., the liquefying or melting of the 
snow or ice demands a large additional supply 
of heat, which it abstracts from the passing 
current of warm air, and may thus cause a 
more rapid reduction of its temperature than 
would the naked earth under circumstances 
otherwise similar. 

As the higher strata of the atmosphere are 
usually colder than the lower,—the mercury 
in the thermometer indicating about one degree 
of cold for every 100 yards of ascent—some 
writers have suggested that the sudden changes 
under consideration were caused. by a descent 
of the cold blast from an elevated region ; and 
this seems somewhat plausible, as the higher 
and colder strata being heavier than the lower, 
must tend to displace the latter. But, on the 


contrary, as this difference of temperature is 
supposed always to exist, it is believed to be— 
not a cause of sudden change, as suggested, 
but in accordance with a great and beneficent 
law of nature—a cause of perpetual intestine 
motion in our atmosphere, winter and summer, 
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can scarcely fail to prove the greatest disco- | Levysshon’s offer, and rid himself of so unpa” 
very of this, or of any other age, viz., a new |latable a visiler as a foreign ship of war. The 
source {rom which both light and heat are ob-|men were then taken to Desima, where they 
tained almost without cost. It has long been|were furnished with an excellent dinner,—a 
known to science that the two gases, hydrogen | banquet to them after their fare of seaweed, 
and oxygen, composing water, were, the one | rice, and fish,—and allowed to amuse them- 





even when it seems most calm; the cold air 
being continually, though slowly and insensi- 
bly, precipitated to the earth, and displacing 
that which has become unfitted to sustain its 
inhabitants. Moreover, we have no need of 
such an hypothesis, as a high wind from the 
























N. and W. precedes, invariably perhaps, in 
this part of the continent, very cold weather, 
and must bring to us from the far north—from 
the frigid zone, it may be, in a single day—the 
temperature of the region whence it came, mo- 
dified only by the warmer surface over which 
it has passed. By reference to our table, it 
will be seen that on the 25th, when the mer. 
cury fell 21 deg. in about as many hours, a 
strong wind (marked No. 4,) blew from the 
N. W. during the whole day. It will also be 
seen that the next morning the wind was 
greatly abated, as is usually the case when the 
temperature of the earth and air are brought 
nearly to correspond. 


a supporter of combustion, and the other a 
combustible of the most perfect character; and 
that, could they be cheaply and with facility 
separated, they would at once constitute a uni- 
versal source of light and heat, as inexhausti- 
ble as the ocean itself. We can no longer 
resist the conviction that this momentous dis- 
covery has been made, and that a short period 
only will elapse before its controlling influence 
will be seer and felt in our domestic economy, 
in our foreign intercourse, and in nearly all 
the arts of life. ‘The discovery is claimed by 
Henry M. Paine, of Worcester, Mass. 
P. S. 








A storm of snow and sleet, with a N. E.| 2/Thermo-| 
wind, occurred on the afternoon of the 2d, and| 2\— | Se il Dial te atl tae 
was remarkable for its extent, having reached 381. |. fue. ome mont, 18. 
Halifax, N.S., on the north, and Washington,| ><, |s | and | 
D.C.,on the south. The snow melted in this} @« * | Force. | nities 
vicinity nearly as fast as it fell. 1,39) 47 43 \8. W. 2 Cloudy—evening clear aud cold. 

' ° |N.N.E. io .M. 

The earth has been quite naked most of the 333 39334 ce 3h oa? . ae 
month ; an inch or less of snow having fallen bre: OO a iceh een 4 
at different times, which remained a few hours| 639| 44414S.W. 2) Clear after 10 a.m. 
only. On the afternoon and night of the 10th,| 231) 338 N:P Shon one inch. 
however, about 5 inches fell, and as it was sean seat, E. WB Cieety— light mine BL 

: : , .» show from I< to P.M. 

damp and undisturbed by wind, the tree tops 13 3333 IN. W. 2 Clear, 5 inches enow on the ground 
i i > j 225 34295 W. 14 Very clear. 
in the public squares were, on the following eee ar eelln w. §Cisadpnesow ‘enn 
morning, beautifully clad in a mantle of the 1429 35.32 \N. W. clear do, 
purest white—a few branches from the ever-| 1334 333th W- | Rxsreast. 
greens gave way under the burden. Some 1743) 4544 IN. W. 2Fair. 
sleighs ventured out, but as there was pleasure 1932 es Ww SCloudy—clight ——- 
to neither horse nor rider, they soon disap- s546 soa? is. W. 8 De do. 
peared, as did the snow not long after. Snow 2238 soit War ; 5 Heavy rain A. M. 

i i j .byS. 2 Clear—snow evening. 
again fell on the evening and night of the 30th 2438 seme IN. aCloudy—fare em. 8 
to the depth of about 4 inches, 3 22224 N. W. 4Clear, ther. 17 at 10. a. 

The navigation of our rivers was entirely | 97 | set aie sc 
open till the 26th, when the Delaware was | 33% Sie. ieaeceeones 
closed at Bristol, and the Schuylkill above te 3433 IN. W. 2Fair—snow at 7 Pp. M. 
Fairmount 31 2, 36|34 IN. W. 2Clear—4j inches snow on ground. 





The range of the Thermometer for the 
Twelfth month, was from 13 to 50, or 37°; 
and the mean temperature 35}, which is four 
degrees above the common mean of that 
month. The average heat of the year 1849, 
was 54°, which is about two degrees above the 
mean of 60 years. The highest temperature 
of any year for this period was 54}, in 1848; 
and it is a little remarkable that, for the fifly- 
five years, preceding 1835, the mean heat of 
two years only amounted to 54 degrees; while 
four out of the five succeeding years, (includ- 
ing 1835,) have attained that elevation ; 1837 
falling one degree below it. The lowest tem- 
perature of any year for the above period was 
49°, in 1816; and on two other years only 
was it so low as 50 degrees of Fahrenheit. 

Snow or rain fell on eleven days ; and the 
amount of both for the month, as measured at 
the Pennsylvania Hospital, was 53 inches. 
The whole quantity for the year 1849 was 42 
inches, which is 2} inches below the mean of 
the 12 years preceding, as recorded at that 
Institution. 

In closing our report for the year, we can- 
not well resist the temptation to notice, what 


Mean temperature of the month 35}. 
Philadelphia, First mo. Ist, 1850. 
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Americans in Japan—Cruise of the U. 8, Sloop- 
of-war Preble. 


(Concluded from page 131.) 


had promised Capt. Glynn, several high offi- 
cers came to the prison, and Moreama inform- 
ed the prisoners that in two days they would 
be taken to the town-house, and thence sent to 
Desima to be delivered over to the Dutch super- 
intendent, for the purpose of being transferred 
to the ship which had come for them ; and te- 
quired them to give him all their clothes and 
bedding at that time. Accordingly, on the 
25th, they were all carried to the town-house 
in kago, where they met McDonald, and saw 
the new governor, who had arrived in Naga- 
saki since the ship. It is impossible to say, 
whether it was owing to the change of officers, 
or to the decided tone of Capt. Glynn, that the 
captives were given up; it is probable that the 
new incumbent was quite willing to accept Mr. 

























On the 24th, the same day that Tatsnosen | 


selves by walking about the factory grounds, 
while the boat was getiing ready. On taking 
leave, they returned their thanks to Mr. Le- 
vysshon for his kindness to them, which indeed 
was shown in so many ways, and at so many 
times, as to call for their acknowledgments, 
and that of all their countrymen. 

Ranald McDonald, the other sailor delivered 
up, was from the whaler Plymouth, Edwards, 
of Sag Harbour, who, in a spirit of adventure, 
left the ship according to a previous arrange- 
ment with his captain, in a small boat, intend- 
ing to cruise along the Japanese cvast, or cast 
himself ashore, as the winds or opportunity 
might favour. His boat was so contrived that 
he could capsize it himself, and an experiment 
he made the next day near a reef proved that 
it could be done without danger in smooth wa- 
ter. He first landed on an uninhabited island, 
which he examined throughout in hopes of 
finding traces of human beings, but seeing none 
he left it for the larger island of Timoshe or 
Dessi, about ten miles distant. When about 
half way over he capsized his boat and righted 
her, and then coasted along the shore till night. 
The next morning he saw some fishermen, who 
approached as he beckoned to them, and into 
whose boat he jumped, holding the painter of 
his own boat, and making signs to go ashore. 
On landing (July 2d, 1848,) they put sandals 
on his feet, and gently took him to a house, 
where a meal was provided for him and a suit 
of dry clothes. He remained with these peo- 
ple eight days; but poor as they were and 
kindly disposed, they were under too much 
fear of their rulers to harbour him without per- 
mission, or keep him without reporting him ; 
and accordingly, at the end of this period, four 
officers from Soya arrived at the house, who 
carried him to the capital of the island, situa- 
ted on the seashore in a north-westerly direc- 
tion, and there confined him. His narrow 
quatters were enlarged at his remonstrance, 
and he passed a month here quietly, when a 
higher officer arrived to take him to a town 
called Syoa, on the island of Yesso, about 25 
miles distant. 

Here he remained in confinement for a fort- 
|night, waiting for a junk to Matsmai, where 
,he arrived Sept. 6th, after a passage of filleen 
days, including stoppages; he was allowed to 
| walk about the vessel’s quarter deck, but for- 

bidden to hold communication with the men, or 
go ashore. We cannot find any of the islands 
| or towns mentioned by McDonald on our maps, 
but the length of time employed in the pass- 
age to Matsmai, leads us to suppose them to 
|be in the north-western part of Yesso. 
| Though confined, he was kindly treated at 
| Matsmai, clothed in a Japanese dress, and all 
his wants supplied, with the addition of evena 
few luxuries ; among other things, he was fur- 
nished with a rude wooden spoon, cut out and 
| left behind by one of the crew of the Ladoga, 
who he was told had attempted to escape, 
He left Matsmai, Oct’r 1st, and reached Na- 
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gasaki the 17th, where he was provided with 
a lodging in a temple. 

On going ashore at Nagasaki, he was car- 
ried to the town-house, but before going in, 
Moreama instructed him how to behave when 
in presence of the Governor, and ordered him 
to step on an image in front of the first door, 
which he said was “the devil of Japan.” This 
plate, about a foot wide, was, as well as he 
could see, a rude picture of the Virgin and 
Child, but the crowd pressing in prevented him 
from examining it closely. He was compelled 
to kneel in court, and soon a hissing announced 
the Governor, to whom he was obliged to make 
the Japanese salutation, bending down so as 
not to look in his face. On being asked his 
are of residence, he told them Oregon, New 

ork, and Canada, in hopes to be delivered to 
the first American or English man-of-war 
which might come, and thus be the means of 
restoring the other men to liberty, who for 
their restlessness, he thought would be kept 
prisoners for life. Many other questions were 
asked him; and among others, if he believed 
there was a God in heaven? He said, “ Yes; 
I believe in the Father, Son and Holy Ghost, 
and in our Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ.” | 
He was taken away in a kago to the quarters 
provided for him, where he remained over six 
months until the Preble’s arrival. 

He was twice taken to the town-house to be 
questioned, and also ofien examined in his 
room, On asking for his Bible and other books, 
his keeper told him angrily, ‘ not to speak of 
the Bible in Japan, it was not a good book.” 
McDonald thought one object of these interro- 
mag was, to find out whether he had any 
riends in America, who were likely to exert 
themselves to effect his liberation when they 
knew of his captivity. His time was chiefly 
employed in teaching English to a few natives, 
among whom Moreama was his best scholar, 
though he thought he himself knew more of | 
the Japanese language than his pupil did of 
English. He ascribes his kind treatment to} 
his efforts in this line, as his scholars were | 
both studious and inquisitive. 

The arrival of the Preble caused no little 
excitement among the government people, and 
the next morning (April 18th) his guard show. 
ed him a list of the troops which had come 
into town in consequence, to the number of} 
3405 men, making, with the ordinary garrison | 
of 650, and those previously arrived, nearly | 








six thousand troops, besides their followers— | 
an extraordinary force. The day before his'| 
liberation, he was requested to give the rela- | 
tive rank of the commander of the Preble, for 


the information of his keepers, which he did by | there !)—and all else but themselves are out of 


THE FRIEND. 


For‘ The Friend.” 
Additional Letters and Papers of John Barclay. 
No. 3. 

TO HIS SISTER, 

Stoke Newington, 26th of Fourth mo., 1836. 
It was cause of thankfulness to my dear M, 
and to me, to have so satisfactory and co:nfort- 
able an account of thee, and to find how gra- 
ciously thou hast been dealt with and support- 
ed. I have also great occasion for thankfulness 
that my head is borne above the billows, and 
that | am preserved calm, and cheerful, and 
stayed, under the circumstances which | am 
about to mention to thee. [He then gives the 
opinion of a consultation of medical men on 
his knee case.] “Thus, my beloved sister, it 
is not in vain that | have been preparing, and 
my mind from time to time steadily turning 
upon (sooner or later) the lot of all living! 
And what a favour ought it to be esteemed, 
that I have had so long to contemplate that 
awful subject, death, which thou so well know- 
est has been, off and on, very familiar to me 
for many years. Indeed, who can pretend to 
religion, without daily looking upon their re- 
moval hence as the consummation, and as it 
were realization of those views, which can be 
only seen while here by the eye of faith, and 
through a glass darkly, in comparison of the 
actual and full fruition? Well, | trust | am 
in better hands than those of man, though 
I think it right todo what seems likely to bene- 
fit me. I feel very comfortable: it does not 
seem like any new or strange thing come upon 
one, but that which I have been living for, 
weakly and stumblingly, these many years. 
I have no fresh dress to put on, no “ Sunday- 
going” sanctity.—I feel myself a poor crea- 
ture, and that there is ground to hope to the 
end in that Mercy which has visited—* the 
day spring from on high.” Ah! how much 
ave we to be thankful for; how much has 
God wrought for us, dear sister! O let us 
hold on, and never fear, or doubt, or flinch, or 
turn aside ; and all will be well! 
Thy very affectionate brother, 





J. B. 
TO THE SAME. 
Margate, 8th of Seventh mo., 1836. 
We rejoice that you are helped on your 
way, to advocate the good cause, even the way 
of the cross of our Lord and Saviour, in which 
so few walk, though so many can talk of it, 


and dress it up, or something else instead of 


it, to try and persuade themselves they are in 
the right way—(Lo, here is Christ! lo, he is 


counting in the order of succession from the |the way. I have not a doubt that you have 


highest chief in the United States: “ First,” 
he says, “1 gave the people, [which they 
could not comprehend,] then the President, 
Secretary of the Navy, commodore, captain, 
and commander; this rank was so high, as 
apparently to excite their surprise.” His in- 
formation perhaps, led to the change in the 
officer who went aboard the Preble the day of 
her departure. 





The greatest gift we can bestow on others 
is a good example, 


been often refreshed together with a rem- 
nant, a precious remnant, in the little scat- 
tered meetings in the districts you have 
been among. Indeed, I have sometimes been 
ready to take up the belief, and had to express 
it in meeting, that if individuals of the 
small country meetings, the twos and the 
threes, were faithful in their day, and in their 
line and measure, their Lord and Master, the 
Head of his church, was bound to appear for 
them, and to do for them exceeding abundant- 
ly, and to honour them, and to make them 





very fruitful, and even use them in the building 
up each other, and the church also in other 
districts, even in those populous and once 
flourishing meetings where the enemy is sweep- 
ing away his victims, and laying waste the 
heritage with a wide wasting desolation. I[ 
reminded those on whom devolved the weights 
and burdens of Society, of the first planting of 
Truth in these parts by two or more youthful 
messengers, who walked from place to place, 
and inquired who were worthy, and directed 
them to the sure Teacher, and how to gather 
inwardly to Him. 

Ah! it is my full persuasion, the Mas- 
ter is at work, (though the enemy be busy 
also,) and will yet, out of the mouth and by 
the means of those that may think themselves 
but babes and sucklings, ordain strength, and 
perfect His own praise ;—and such, in the 
right sense, we all ought to be, in order that 
His strength may be made perfect in our 
abasement. 

Farewell, my beloved sister, in the best of 
all bonds! May the same Hand that has done 
great things for us, help us to hold out to the 
end, in the faith and patience, through what- 
ever awaits either of us. 

Thy very affectionate brother, ‘. 
J, 





oe 
For ** The Friend.” 


Suggested by Reading the Letters of Sarah 
Grubb. 


In reading the valuable and instructive let- 
ters of that dedicated servant, Sarah Grubb, I 
was led to believe the rightly concerned must 
feel living desires arise in their hearts, that 
more such labourers might be called into the 
field, being at the same time renewedly con- 
firmed in the conviction, that “ the harvest 
truly is plenteous, but the labourers are few.” 
How sincere and devoted are the servants of 
the Most High!—with an eye single to the 
Lord’s holy requirings, they are ever ready to 
give up worldly delights, and to forego both 
social and domestic pleasures when necessary, 
having their desires—their very lives bound 
up in this great concern—to do their Master’s 
will, so that the cause of truth and righteous- 
ness might be advanced in the earth. Of this 
class also, our late worthy Friends John Bar- 
clay, Thomas Shillitoe, and Daniel Wheeler, 
were excellent examples. 

The true Christian finds that it will not do 
to sit down satisfied with the name, and idly 
to saunter as under the umbrage of a good re- 
putation, which was procured by the devotion, 
the exercises and the labours of his predeces- 
sors in the Truth, or to live merely as on the 
fruit of the trees which they planted. He must 
be continually awake to the necessity of a wil- 
lingness to be baptized with the baptisms which 
they experienced, and to drink of the same cup 
of suffering that they partook of, so that he 
may not be a mere nominal professor, but a 
practical follower of a crucified Redeemer: 
“ Always bearing about in the body the dying 
of the Lord Jesus, that the life also of Jesus 
might be made manifest in our body.” (2 
Cor. iv. 10.) Such will often witness the 
effusions of a desire that all may be laid open 
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® of refutation accessible in this country. 








and brought to the light, concerning them and 
their actions, entertaining no wish to conceal 
anything ; but on the contrary, are willing that 
every thought and intent of the heart should 
be placed as in the unerring balances, and 
made manifest, adopting in sincerity this lan- 
guage of David’s: “ Search me O God, and 
know my heart; try me, and know my 
thoughts ; and see if there be any wicked way 
in me,and lead me in the way everlasting.” (Ps. 
exxxix. 23, 24.) Other courses may appear 
more desirable to the self-pleasing, and the full 
in their own wisdom and strength; but none 
other, I believe, can ever meet Divine accept- 
anee. 

“ The kingdom of God is not in word but 
in power.” It will not do to trust to a comely 
exlerior, and to a merely formal imitation of 
the good deeds and sayings of our early Friends. 
We must experience a singing as on the banks 
of deliverance from a state of spiritual bondage 
and corruption—of going as through the depths 
of Jordan, and bringing forth stones of living 
memorial to His praise ; and a state of con- 
tinual watchfulness must be maintained after 
experiencing something of the quickening and 
purifying operations of the Spirit of Truth upon 
our minds, lest we should perish by our soul’s 
enemies. Should this not be the case, for 
want of abiding in the Vine, these passages of 
scripture that once seemed fragrant and replete 
with consolation, and the truth of which never 
changes, will appear to us as having lost much 
of their importance and freshness. ‘ Other 
foundation can no man lay than that is laid, 
which is Jesus Christ.”—(1 Cor. iii. 11.) “I 
am the door of the sheep.” “ Verily, verily I 
say unto you, He that entereth not by the door 
into the sheepfold, but climbeth up some other 
way, the same is a thief and a robber.”—(John 
x. 1.) 

State of New York. 
oo 
For “ The Friend.” 


WILLIAM PENN. 


In the last volume of “ The Friend,” under 
the head “‘ Macaulay’s History of England,” 
the charges made by that brilliant writer 
against William Penn, were carefully examin- 
ed. The subject, as was to have been ex- 
pected, attracted much attention, and several 
vindications of our great Founder have since 
appeared. In looking over one of them, writ- 
ten by W. E. Forster, we find an examination 
of the statement of Macaulay concerning the 
young women of Taunton, which clears up the 
only serious charge that has not been met and 
refuted in the pages of “ The Friend ;” as it 
was one respecting which there were no means 


During the Duke of Monmouth’s rebellion, 
that leader marched through Taunton, at which 
place he was presented by a number of young 
women with a standard. The passage in Ma- 
caulay’s history is as follows: ** Already some 
of the girls who had presented the standard to 
Monmouth at Taunton had cruelly expiated 
their offence. * * * Most of the young ladies 
however, who had walked in the procession 
were still alive. Some of them were under 
ten years of age. All of them had acted under 
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the orders of their schoolmistress, without even certain that it was addressed to him. 
knowing that they were committing a crime. | 


‘The Queen’s maids of honour asked the royal 
permission to wring money out of the parents 


of the poor children, and the permission was 
granted. An order was sent down to Taun-| 
ton that all these little girls should be seized 
and imprisoned. Sir Francis Warre, of Hes-, 
tercombe, the Tory member for Bridgewater, | 
was requested to undertake the office of exact- | 


ing the ransom, He was charged to declare 
in strong language, that the maids of honour 





The address in the State Paper Office is not 
‘William Penn, Esq.,’ nor William Penn at 
all, but plain Mr. Penne, and therefore it is 
quite possible that it was intended for a cer- 
tain ‘ George Penne,’* who it appears was in- 
strumental in effecting the release from slavery 
of a Mr. Azariah Pinney, a gentleman of Bet- 
tescombe, near Crewkerne, in Somersetshire, 
whose sentence to death had been commuted 
to transportation. 

“ But allowing that Sunderland’s letter was 


would not endure delay—that they were deter- | addressed to William Penn, what does it prove? 


mined to prosecute to outlawry, unless a rea- 
sonable sum were forthcoming, and that by a 
reasonable sum was meant seven thousand 
pounds, 


Warre excused himself from taking) 
any part in so scandalous a transaction. The) 


Not that he undertook the office in question, 
but merely that ‘the maids of honour having 
acquainted’ the Secretary ‘ that they designed 
to employ him and a Mr, Walden, he there- 
fore recommended it to Mr. Walden and to 


maids of honour then requested William Penn him to make the most advantageous composi- 
to act for them; and Penn accepted the/tion they can in their behalf.’ 


commission. Yet it should seem that a little 


of the pertinacious scrupulosity which he had) 
so ofien shown about taking off his hat would | 
not have been altogether out of place on this! 


occasion. He probably silenced the remon- 
strances of his conscience by repeating to him- 


“* Mark, Sunderland rests his recommenda- 
tion not on any previous communication be- 
tween himself and Penn, nor between Penn 
and the maids of honour, but merely on their 
‘ design to employ’ him and another ; how then 
can we tell that Penn was even privy to such 


self, that none of the money which he extorted| design? The case of the Taunton maids ex- 
would go into his own pocket; that if he re-|cited no little interest both at the time and 


fused to be the agent of the ladies, they would 
find agents less humane ; that by complying he 
should increase his influence at the court ; and 
that his influence at the court had already en- 
abled him, and might still enable him, to ren- 
der great services to his oppressed brethren. 
The maids of honour were at last forced to 
content themselves with less than a third part 
of what they had demanded.”* 

We give the comment of W. E. Forster on 
this passage in his own language, and our 
readers will, we doubt not, agree with us in 
thinking that it completely neutralizes the state- 
ment and aspersions of the historian. 

“The only one of the authorities Mr. Ma- 
caulay quotes in reference to this case, in 
which there is any allusion to Penn, is the fol- 
lowing letter from the Earl of Sunderland, the 
then Home Secretary, a copy of which is in 
the State Paper Office :— 

“Whitehall, Febry 13th, 1685-6. 

“ ¢Mr, Penne—Her Maj'** Maids of Hon- 
our having acquainted me, that they designe to 
employ you and Mr. Walden in making a 
composition with the Relations of the Maids of 
Taunton for the high Misdemeanor they have 
been guilty of, I do at their request hereby let 
you know that her Maj'Y has been pleased to 
give their Fines to the said maids of Honor, 
and therefore recommend it to Mr. Walden and 
you to make the most advantageous composi- 
tion you can in their behalfe. 

“¢T am, Sir, your humble servant, 
SunvEerianp P.’t+ 

“This letter, to which no reply can be 
found either in the State Paper Office or else- 
where, is the sole proof upon which the charge 
is grounded : there exists no collateral evidence 
whatever confirming its receipt by Penn, much 
less his acceptance of its commission : it is not 





* Macaulay, vol: i. p. 656. 
+ State Paper Office. Letter Book, 1679-1688. 
Domestic Various. No, 629, p. 324. 


since, but neither in the official documents 
connected therewith, nor in any general histo- 
ry, nor in the local records, is there any other 
allusion to Penn, nor is there any mention 
whatever of the matter in either his own letters 
or biography. 

“ Surely then, even on his own authority, 
Mr. Macaulay’s positive assertion that ‘the 
maids of honour requested William Penn to 
act for them,’ and that he ‘ accepted the com- 
mission,’ is an unwarrantable assumption. 

“ There is, however, one historian, and that 
too a contemporary, almost an eye-witness, by 
whom this assertion is not confirmed but con- 
tradicted. Oldmixon, in his History, gives 
the following account of the transaction :— 
‘The Court was so unmerciful, that they ex- 
cepted the poor girls of ‘Taunton, who gave 
Monmouth colours, out of their pretended par- 
don, and every one of them was forced to pay 
as much money as would have been a goud 
portion to each, for particular pardons. This 
money, and a great deal more, was said to be 
for the maids of honour, whose agent Brent, 
the Popish lawyer, had an under agent, one 
Crane of Bridgewater, and ’tis supposed that 
both of them paid themselves very bountifully 
out of the money which was raised by this 
means, some instances of which are within my 
knowledge.’{ Now, though it may be alleged 
that Oldmixon is by no means an infallible 
guide, not bearing a very high character for 
accuracy, yet in a case like this, some of the 
circumstances of which he declares to have 
been ‘ within his own knowledge,’ which may 
be well believed, seeing he was, as Mr. Ma- 
caulay says, when quoting him in reference 
to Monmouth’s entrance into Taunton, ‘ then 





* Possibly the same G. Pen mentioned by Pepys in 
his “ Diary,” April 4, 1660. 

t See Roberts’ Lite of Monmouth (vol. ii. p. 243) 
whose authority is family letters in the possession of 
Mr. Pinney’s descendants. 

t Oldmixon, vol. ii. p, 708. 
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a boy living very near the scene of these | ‘This view of the matter, Mr. Roberts, the wri- | and gladness into my heart, my sorrow was 


events,’* in fact at Bridgewater itself,t so that 
he was Crane’s fellow-townsman, his testimony 
would at least seem worthy of notice. 

“ Moreover, Penn having been his personal 
acquaintance,t had he really acted as broker 
in this business, Oldmixon could scarcely have 
been ignorant of the fact. Still, strange as it 
may seem, Mr. Macaulay, who often quotes} 
him, in one case by himself,|| and even gives 
him as an authority™ in an earlier part of this 
very story of the Taunton maids, completely 
passes him by, when his evidence would thus 
disturb his hypothesis of Penn’s hypocrisy. 
This account also has some slight collateral 
support, which Mr. Macaulay’s has not, for we 
find, from a petition in the State Paper Office 
from one suspected of having been engaged in 
the rebellion, endorsed Brent, and also from a 
passage in the second Lord Clarendon’s Diary, 
wherein he says that a ‘ Lady Tipping had 
offered Mr. Brent £200 to get a noli prose- 
qui,’** that ‘this vile wretch,’ as Oldmixontt 
calls him, was an acknowledged pardon-bro- 
ker, and therefore a very probable agent for 
these maids of honour to employ. Again, the 
wording of the warrant, dated March 11, 
1686-7, is worth attention. It states, that it 
is ‘ his Majesty’s pleasure that these maids, or 
their relations and friends, who have compound. 
ed or shall compound, with the agent employed 
by her Majesty’s said maids of honour, shall 
not, tt &c. The word agent is applicable 
enough to Oldmixon’s version, viz., that Brent 
was the agent of the maids of honour and 
Crane merely his sub-agent, but if Sunder. 
land’s recommendation had been carried out, 
and both Penn and Walden employed, the plu- 
ral number would probably have been used. 

“ But granting, which we think the reader 
will hardly be disposed to do, that Brent’s 
agency is an invention of Oldmixon, and Penn’s 
interference is proved, even then, as is stated 
by a previous historian,§§ ‘the transaction pre- 
sents two phases,’ and Penn might doubtless 
have ‘ thought not of the lucre of the traffickers, 
but of the mercy which they sold.’ In our 
utter ignorance of all the circumstances which 
preceded his interference, allowing he did inter- 
fere, why should we not suppose that the rela- 
tions of the girls, who it must be remembered 
had been seized and their ransom allotted be- 
fore the date of Sunderland’s letter, had applied 
to Penn as a man of influence, honesty, and 
benevolence, to intercede in their behalf, and 
that the Secretary’s commission was in conse- 
quence of such application, and the diminution 
of the ransom ‘ to less than one-third of the 
original demand’ |||| his reward for his trouble. 





* Macaulay, vol. i. p. 580. Also Mackintosh’s His- 
tory of the Revolution, pp. 13. 21. 24, 

+ Macaulay, vol. i. p. 612. 

t Oldmixon’s Account of British Colonies, printed 
1708 ; quoted in Proud’s History of Pennsylvania, vol. 
i. pp. 244-486. 

§ Macaulay, vol. i. pp. 588. 596. 6024-5. 635, &c. 

|| Macaulay, vol. i. p. 593, 

@ Macaulay, vol. i. p. 586. 

** Clarendon’s Diary, March 19, 1687-8, 

++ Oldmixon, p. 708. 

tt State Paper Warrant Office Book, ii. 219. 

§§ Roberts, vol. ii. p. 241. 

|i) Macaulay, vol. i. p. 656. 
















ter above quoted, we observe takes, and though 
also an assumption, it is no ways more gratui- 





turned into joy ; and | felt such peace and love, 


such resignation to the Lord's will, and such 


tous than Mr. Macaulay’s, and has at least the | victory over the world, as | have seldom felt 
advantage of being in accordance with Penn’s| before. 1 was absorbed and melted in the will 


general character. In one expression which | 
he uses, Mr. Macaulay seems himself to lean | 


to this interpretation, when he states that the 


if he refused to be the agent they would find 


others less humane,’ but in this case he would 


not have designated the commission which he 
says Penn accepted as a ‘ scandalous transac- 
tion,’ nor called it an ‘ office of exacting ran- 
som.’ These terms, together with his previ- 
ous remarks, show clearly enough that he 


chooses to consider Penn as having been, not 
an intercessor for mercy, but an abettor of 
cruelty, pandering to oppression in order that 


his vanity might be pampered.” 
(To be continued.) 





For ‘* The Friend.” 


JOHN STICKLAND. 


(Continued from page 133.) 


The death of his wife left him very solitary ; 
he had reached that period of life when tempo- 
ral enjoyments yield but little satisfaction, yet 
he had within himself an unfailing source of 


comfort. The blessed Comforter promised by 
our Lord to come to and abide with his disci- 


ples, graciously condescended to be present 
with him, and to solace and sweeten his lonely 
moments. Love, peace and tranquillity seem- 
ed the clothing of his spirit, and the retrospect 
of the time he had spent in the service of his 
Divine Master afforded him much satisfaction. 
In a letter written in Ninth month, 1832, he 
says: 

T feel my heart so broken, that my pray- 
ers are little else than desires watered with 
my tears. I cannot describe the state of my 
mind ; yet I have no murmuring complaints to 
make ; but [experience] such faith, hope, love, 
gratitude, and resignation, with an humble 
sense of my unworthiness, as breaks my heart ; 
especially on a morning at the time | used to 
speak to your dear mother, and to the Lord 
for her. 1 walked around her grave last First- 
day two or three times, weeping. I shall go 
to her, but she shall not return to me.” 

About this time, he seems to have drawn 
nearer to Friends, to whom and their principles 
he was evidently becoming increasingly at- 
tached. Under date of ‘24th of Fourth month 
called April, 1833,” he writes to his daughter, 
who had joined the Society : 

“« My dear Hannah,— 

“[ have thought of late much about you 
and your little family, especially when my 
knees are on the earth and my heart adoring 
my Maker.” “Iam apt to fall low in spirit. 
O for stronger faith and love! No religion 
without love. God is love; and He does send 
us the comforting Spirit at our earnest request. 
On the 28th morning of this month, I awoke 
in a dark, distressing state of mind. My soul 
was cast down; but on my silent cry to the 
Lord for the Comforter to come and put joy 


of God. O! why should | ever doubt again 
of his love and care for his poor unworthy 
creature! Perhaps these comforts are to pre- 


Quaker probably ‘ silenced the remonstrances | pare my broken heart for trials yet to come. 
of his conscience by repeating to himself that 


‘“* What added to my happiness was the re- 
collection of my having been favoured with 
a visit to heaven, out of the body I believe, 
more than fourteen years ago. 1 dreamed that 
in company with our parish minister, I went to 
the gate of the holy city, and the minister 
knocked loudly three times. Soon, the door 
opened, and a hand caught hold of my left 
arm and pulled me in. It was then closed 
against the minister, at which he cried out 
many times, ‘I am lost—I am lost,’ till his 
voice died away in the distance. 

“The person who took me in was clothed 
in a white garment, and said, ‘ Follow me.’ I 
followed through a large court-yard, and up 
white steps into a room where | saw two ranks 
of people seated and dressed in white robes ; 
looking happy and all singing; but the tune 
was strange, and the words I could not under- 
stand, nor could | see the extent of the room. 
My angel said again, ‘ Follow me.’ I followed 
up another ascent of steps into a second large 
room, where were a multitude of people arrayed 
in white robes, and singing words and tunes I 
never heard before. My kind leader said, 
‘ You are not to tarry with these, follow me.’ 
We ascended to another large and long room, 
and [ saw ranks of men and women clothed in 
white garments, singing words and tunes that 
I knew not. ‘The angel said, ‘ These are pro- 
phets and ministers of Christ : you must dwell 
with these.” Then I heard a voice in my own 
tongue, [saying,] ‘ Why did you tarry by the 
way; we expected you sooner.’ Another 
voice said, ‘Glory! glory to the Lamb.’ On 
looking round | saw my first wife, who had 
been taken from me more than twenty years. 
Then | awoke with joy unspeakable and full 
of glory. 

“ This was a token of the divine favour. 
2nd.—A proof of the immortality of the soul. 
3rd.—That the people of God can be happy 
without their bodies. 1 therefore anticipated, 
on the morning above mentioned, the time 
when I hope to see you, and your dear mother, 
and many of my friends in Christ, whom I 
knew and loved in this life.” 

Speaking of his labours in the ministry, he 
says: ‘* My change is not far off ; and the re- 
collection of running to and fro for more than 
twenty years of my past time, is like soft fea- 
thers in my dying pillow.” 

In the Seventh month, 1833, he wrote thus: 
“| have lately been made happy by reading 
the account of Deborah Wynn, one of our be- 
loved Quaker friends, recorded in the third 
volume of Piety Promoted, True religion, my 
dear, is the same thing under every name we 
have given us by men. Righteous and wicked 
people divide the world, Impartial, good peo- 
ple are but few ;—few indeed there are who 
dwell in love; and walk in love, benevolent to 
all, and partial to all such as follow the blessed 
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Saviour’s example. Your dear mother is sel- 
dom forgotten, and my conduct to her affords 
me comfort on every close review.” 

About this time John Stickland removed into 
a very lowly cottage containing only three 
small rooms, all on the ground floor. But he 
possessed a humble and contented mind, and 
had learned how to receive with cheerful and 
resigned feelings, all that his heavenly Father 
saw meet to dispense, adopting as his own 
these words : 


“ The little room for me designed, 
Will suit as well my easy mind, 
As palaces of kings.” 


He again writes: 
“23rd of Second month, 1834. 
“ Dear Children,— 


“T received your letter with joy to hear of 


your welfare. You are at the place and in 
the way the Lord led you. I feel very thank- 
ful to the Almighty for the health with which 
Iam favoured at my advanced age of eighty 


years; sixty of which afford me comfort to 


retrace, though mixed with much imperfection 
and many disappointments. I feel quite re- 
signed to the Divine will to live or die when 
the Lord pleases. I want to live more by 
faith, and to be more in heaven whilst on 
earth. 
late been made a blessing to me. 


‘*[ feel my mind refreshed often in reading 


the writings of Friends : most [many] of their 
writings have been before me. I am pleased 
with your being in that church. God has 
many excellent people amongst them. The 
Christian church is like a tree of many 
branches, each bearing some fruit, more or 
less, which fruit is accepted of the blessed Pro- 
prietor, with whom there is no respect of per- 
sons. ‘The Lord knoweth them that are his. 
There is, I believe, less rubbish in their 
[Friends’] public meetings, than in any other 
branch of the Christian tree. In their busi- 
ness, | always found them my most upright 
dealers in cattle, sheep, wool, &c., when I had 
for twenty-eight years the large farm of Holme 
under my direction. J beg you both ever to 
attend to that sacred unction of the Holy One, 
that teacheth of all things, and is truth, and 
is no lie ; which, I believe, is a leading doc- 
trine of our esteemed Friends, 

“ We live in peace, and have the blessing 
of God to sweeten our bread and smooth our 
bed. You may, in your imagination, at half. 
past seven o’clock, see your aged and affec- 
tionate parent walking over to Holme, often 
Singing ; 

“ With thee conversing, I forget 
All time, and toil, and care ; 


Labour is rest, and pain is sweet, 
If thou, my God, art here, 


“‘ Unfeigned love to all your pious and kind 
friends at Tavistock and elsewhere. 

“ My whole, though broken heart, O Lord, 
Forever shall be thine ; 

And here I do my vow record, 
These words, this hand, are mine. 

Jonn STicKLanp.” 
(To be concluded.) 


——S 


R. Baxter’s dying thoughts have of 
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For ‘* The manne 
Thomas Seattergood and his Times. 


(Continued from page 134.) 


Samuel Smith, a minister of the Gospel, 
belonging to the Northern District Monthly 
Meeting, and a warm friend of Sarah Harrison, 
was at this time in Great Britain ona religious 
visit, His mind had ofien been turned to this 
his beloved sister in the Truth, with a persua- 
sion that she was under preparation for visit- 
ing the churches in Europe. About the mid- 
dle of the Ninth month of this year, 1789, 
being at Springmount near Cork, he took up 
his pen and thus addressed her by letter. 

“ Dear Friend, Sarah Harrison,— 

“ Having taken up a resting quarter for a 
few days at [the house of] our great and kind 
friend Samuel Neale, | mean to employ some 
of my time in conversing with my dear Phila- 
delphia Friends. Although I have not written 
to thee, since my landing in the eastern world, 
yet thou hast often had a place in my near 
remembrance. 

“| have now passed about half through this 
nation, and enjoyed better health and spirits 
than has been usual for me, or than | did any 
way expect. I have been trying to get on the 
king’s horse ; but find it so difficult to keep the 
saddle, that sometimes I am scarcely mounted, 
but down [I come] in the ditch, and am at the 
gate again, a poor beggar. However, I think 
there is encouragement, if thou inclines to 
come over and try thy hand. Two sisters 
have been here, and lately returned to Eng- 
land ; two more, just arrived ; and two others 
expected shortly. So that I suppose the fe- 
males may understand the matter, and fare 
better than | do, and yet | dare not complain. 
Wonderful indeed has been the kindness and 
condescension of the everlasting Shepherd, in 
having thus far sustained, kept, and I hope 
preserved in the way wherein I ought to go; 
insomuch that I feel no sensations of pain or un- 
easiness at anything left behind. This | boast 
not of, but believe it may be partly through 
the prayers and intercessions of some of you, 
my dear Friends left behind for my safe guid- 
ance. Here also, | meet with some who, I 
believe, affectionately desire my welfare, and 
at times with some of these I have had to re- 
joice, under a feeling evidence of that hand 
and arm of Divine strength being underneath, 
which is able to carry through and over all. 
‘Phere are many valuable brethren and sisters 
in this nation, with whom | feel a near union, 
and at times communion of spirit. They are 
worth visiting ; and when thou finds the west- 
ern wind sets strong this way, the idea of dis- 
tance and mountainous difficulty, far exceeds 
the reality. A fair wind, and the heavenly 
Pilot’s direction will soon waft safe and well 
over. And now, dear Sarah, | hope thou wilt 
continue to remember me, and also to visit my 
better half left behind. I know, indeed, she 
will fall under the tender notice and sympathy 
of many of you; which I| hope will help to 
keep up her head above the discourager. My 
dear love to thy sister and niece.* [ greatly 
desire her improvement, through faithfulness 





* Jane Yarnall, afterwards Jane Snowden. 
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tin occupying the gift which, I have no doubt, 


has been dispensed, and not intended to be 
— in the lap of diffidence or false 
ear.” 

Towards the spring of 1790, Sarah Harri- 
son thus replied to Samuel Smith : 

* Dear Friend,—My will is good enough to 
write thee a long letter, but my stock is 
so small, that | know not how to come at any 
thing worth thy perusal. If | speak of myself 
what shall I say, but that I remain much as 
usual, in the land of doubting and fear. 1 was 
going to say, I love the brethren. How true 
that is, I must leave ; but I desire not only to 
love them, but the Master also; and to follow 
him whithersoever he leadeth, let it be east, 
west, north, or south. But thou knowest that 
I am very illiterate, and a person of not much 
observation, therefore | cannot so easily dis- 
cover which quarter those piercing blasts came 
from, as some of you learned men can, that 
are better acquainted with the points of the 
compass thanl am. ‘Therefore, it is neces- 
sary for me to wait in the patience for the 
arising of that Power that causeth the wind to 
blow when and where he listeth. But though 
we know that we hear the sound thereof, yet 
we know not whence it cometh, nor whither it 
goeth, till he is pleased to open our ear to hear 
as the learned ; even as those that have learn- 
ed in the school of Christ to know his voice 
from the voice of the stranger. 

‘“< If | am favoured to hold out till I come to 
this knowledge, and find the wind set strong 
any way, I believe, for peace sake, | shall go 
and try my hand. I well know that I ama 
very poor hand, yet | have this consolation, 
that where there is little given, there is little 
required, 

‘| have been very poorly the greater part of 
this winter, and am confined to my chamber ; 
but may say I have passed through some of 
the closest conflicts since I saw thee, that I 
ever met with. No doubt thou hast heard of 
the death of our dear son T., which happened 
whilst | was in Maryland. Although | was 
favoured to bear it with becoming patience at 
the time I heard of it, yet when | came home, 
that, with other inward and outward trials, had 
like to have shaken me off the foundation. At 
present I feel much better settled in calmness, 
May the praise be ascribed to Him to whom 
it belongs, now and forever.” 

Another trial soon came upon Sarah; her 
dear friend Norris Jones, in the Second month 
of this year, informed the Monthly Meeting of 
Philadelphia, that he had a religious concern 
to accompany a ministering Friend on a visit 
to the meetings in New York and New Eng- 
land Yearly Meeting. This claimed the seri- 
ous consideration of the meeting, and a minute 
of unity was granted him. When the time for 
starting came, the strong hand of sickness was 
laid upon him, and he could not go. The 
submission of the will was taken instead of 
aciive performance, and having endeavoured 
to fill up his measure of service in the church 
with faithfulness, his heavenly Father now 
granted him rest. His strength failed, and 
the minute was in the following Eighth month 
returned to the Monthly Meeting, with the 
information that sickness had prevented his 
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performing the service for which he had been 
liberated, and that death had since released 
him from further earthly labour. 

Some persons may suppose because a friend 
does not live to fulfil a prospect, for which he 
has been liberated, that that prospect was not 
opened in his mind by the Holy Spirit, and 
could not have been sanctioned in the Monthly 
Meeting by its owning influence. ‘This is an 
unsafe conclusion. Many ministers have felt 
released from engagements which the Lord 
had opened before them, and had brought them 
into a willingness to submit to perform, through 
baptisms and sufferings. Sometimes it may 
be that the submission of the will is all that 
the Lord requires. In this view we may com- 
prehend how it may be the duty of a person 
under right concern to open a prospect of ser- 
vice to a Monthly Meeting, which that meeting 
feeling afier the mind of Truth on the subject, 
is not easy to unite with. If everything we 
think right is not to be performed, which the 
jadgment of Truth in the minds of the faithful 
has unity with, much less ought anything to 
be done which that judgment does not approve. 
We may think ourselves right, we may think 
we have an evidence of Truth, but we may 
be deceived as to the matter, the manner, 
or the time. In short, even when rightly 
opened in us, it may be merely for our hu- 
miliation and subjection. A faithful Samuel 
Bownas with his heart warmed with zeal, may 
feel the testimony of Truth against a persecu- 
ting and unrighteous city, and may deem he 
has commission to proclaim woes and punish- 
ments upon it,—but when he finds that in the 
minds of his Friends there is not an answer of 
unity to his public proclamation thereof, he 
may abide in the quiet, and be permitted to 
rejoice as he finds the concern die away, that 
it was his privilege, as well as his duty, to be 
subject to the judgment of the church. 

It was a favourite dogma of Elias Hicks, 
that if a person was rightly named to an ap- 
pointment, he would attend to that appoint- 
ment. He considered, and publicly expressed 
it as his belief, that when representatives were 
not at a Yearly Meeting, it was evidence that 
their nomination was wrong. He expressed 
this so strongly at a Yearly Meeting which he 
attended, that a younger Friend thought it 
right to endeavour to open his eyes as to the 
consequences of the position he took. The 
Friend in a private opportunity, queried of him 
whether he did not think John Woolman was 
right in his concern to go to Europe, and whe- 
ther the Monthly Meeting did not do right in 
liberating him. To these questions, Elias gave 
an affirmative answer. The Friend then drew 
his attention to his having died whilst on this 
visit ; and then asked him whether the right 
nomination of a Friend to a service in Society 
matters would save him from sickness or 
death? Elias replied, ‘Ho my boy, I see 
what thee’s at!” During the week of the 
meeting Elias took a public opportunity of ex- 
plaining that he did not think that being nomi- 
nated righily would save the life of the person. 
Although thus cornered in this unsustainable 
position, and at that time apparently withdraw- 
ing from its consequences, he never gave it 
up, and afierwards publicly maintained it, as- 





serting that he never nominated a person who 
did not attend to his appointment. 

There is, no doubt, a great deal of naming 
and appointing done in our meetings which has 
not its origin in the Truth, and there are some 
right nominations which seem to the eye of 
reason so unsuitable, as to draw the conclusion 
from the superficial observer that the person 
was wrong who made it. Jacob Lindley on 
one occasion, told the following incident. An 
appointment was to be made in his own 
Monthly Meeting, and he thought it would be 
right.to name a man on it, who for some 
cause, perhaps for a perverse and crooked dis- 
position, the Friends of the meeting did not 
like to make use of, Jacob hesitated about 
naming the Friend, and whilst still considering 
the subject, he was reminded that his wife 
some time before had brought him one of her 
old cracked milk-pans to mend. He remem- 
bered that he had looked around to find some- 
thing to use in the operation of drilling holes 
through it, and that he could find nothing that 
suited till he got hold of an old broken gim- 
blet. This illustration, which no doubt was 
perfectly characteristic and descriptive of the 
man, satisfied Jacob at that time of the pro- 
priety of the appointment. 


(To be continued.) 
ee 


Awful as the consideration of eternity is, it 
is a source of great consolation to the righte- 
ous. A valuable minister, after having been 
silent in company a considerable time, and 
being asked the reason, said, that the powers 
of his mind had been solemnly absorbed with 
the thought of everlasting happiness. “O my 
friends,” said he, with an energy that surpris- 
ed all present, “consider what it is to be for- 
ever with the Lord—forever, forever, forever.”’ 
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What a dreadful idea of the horror and de- 
solation of war is conveyed by the following 
brief statement ! 


“ Ravages in Transylvania.—The Tribune 
translates the following from Klausenburg the 
principal Magyar city in Transylvania: 

‘“* New evidences appear daily of the fright- 
ful nature of the contest carried on during the 
war in this unhappy country, between the dif- 
ferent races. Thus according to statements 
which merit the utmost credence, a tenth part 
of the nobility has been destroyed in Transyl- 
vania, while on the other hand many Walla- 
chian villages have been reduced to ashes, and 
thousands of their inhabitants have perished. 
Great as have been the sufferings everywhere 
endured, the minds of the population are far 
from being calmed. Everywhere the fire lives 
between the cinders, and only an occasion is 
wanting to bring forth a vast and rapid confla- 
gration.” 





The spirit of railroad improvement so rife 
throughout almost all our extended country, is, 


perhaps nowhere outdone in energy and enter- 
prise, than as manifested by the people of Bos- 
ton. It seems probable that the work announc- 
ed as recently completed, in the following 
paragraph, will add greatly to the trade and 
resources of that flourishing city :— 

“ Lake Champlain and Boston Harbour.— 
The union of Lake Champlain and Boston 
harbour took place last week, by the comple. 
tion of the line of railroads from Boston to 
Burlington, Vermont. It was the occasion of 
much rejoicing. As the first fruits of this no- 
ble enterprise, the Boston papers announce the 
arrival of a train of sixteen heavily loaded 
cars, direct from Burlington, with flour from 
Detroit, marble, butter, cheese, and poultry 
for Christmas.” 
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Stubbs, agent, W. Elkton, 6. $1, and for Richard 
Talbert, $2, vol. 23. (Omitted, Asa Garretson, $2, 
vol. 23, Abm. A. Knowles, Mich., $2, vol. 23.) 





Friends’ Asylum. 

The Managers of the Asylum are desirous 
of obtaining suitable Friends to fill the stations 
of Steward and Matron of the Institution ; the 
present Superintendent and Matron having 
resigned. 

Application to be made to William Bettle, 
No, 244 N. Sixth street, and No. 14 S. Third 
street. 





Marniep, on the 10th of First month, 1850, at 
Friends’ meeting-house, Mulberry street, Joszrn E. 
Haines and Susan N. Houutnsiizap, both of Philadel- 

ja. 


—————————————————————— 


Digp, at Tuckerton, Burlington county, N. Jersey, 
16th of Ninth month, 1849, Detiverance Bartwerr. 
widow of Edward Bartlett, in the 86th year of her 
age. 











, in the vicinity of Tuckerton, N. J., Tuomas, 
son of Amos and Phebe Ridgway, on the 28th of 
Tenth month, 1849, in the 21st year of his age ;—and 
on the 19th of the Eleventh month following, Ep- 
munD, his brother, in the 20th year of his age. It 
may be truly said of these interesting brothers, they 
were lovely in their lives, and in death not divided. 
Although scarcely arrived to manhood, ere it pleased 
their Divine Master to take them to himself, yet the 
gave evidence of a preparation of heart for their 
change, by their consistent deportment in dress and 
address, and their attachment to the Society of which 
they were members, They have left a good exam 

to their bereaved parents and relatives to follow them, 
as they were endeavouring to follow their Lord and 
Saviour, by taking up their daily cross, and denying 
—— the sin-pleasing pleasures of a delusive 
world, 





, at Tuckerton, N. J., on the 24th cf Eleventh 
month, 1849, Marv, wife of Stephen Willets, in the 
38th year of her age. 
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